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German indemnity, the recommendations 
of the Brussels Financial Conference, inter- 
national loans and the relative importance 
of New York and London as financial cen- 
ters are matters of continuing interest. 
On the other hand, the brief space given to 
the foreign exchanges is to be commended 
because of the fact that they are merely 
barometers of trade. 

The second feature to be emphasized is 
the generous inclusion of historical and the- 
oretical material. This decision also adds 
both to the present and to the future value 
of the volume. Many current books are 
greatly lacking in perspective, and are very 
soon of little value. This danger has been 
greatly modified in this instance by the 
choice of material. 

Ernest M. Patterson. 



Robinson, Louis N. Penology in the 
United States. Pp. ix, 344. Price, $3.00. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 1921. 

With the exception of the revision of 
Wines' Punishment and Reformation, there 
has been no comprehensive study of our 
penal institutions, so far as I recall, since 
the original edition of which appeared near 
nearly thirty years ago. This fact alone 
would make the present volume worthy of 
note. Moreover, it is written by a man 
who has long been a student of crime and 
who has had practical experience as Chief 
Probation Officer in Philadelphia for some 
three years; who has served on a prison 
commission, and who has already written 
a book on The History and Organization of 
Criminal Statistics in the United States. 

It is a pleasure to discover that the au- 
thor has shown along with accurate knowl- 
edge of past conditions and earlier litera- 
ture on his subject, a wide breadth of 
information as to existing institutions and 
methods and has been able to combine 
these in an interesting and stimulating sur- 
vey. He appreciates the difficulties under 
which prison officials labor and yet is able 
to criticize. His fairness of view will com- 
mend him to all readers. 

Beginning with a sketch of the theory of 
punishment, he passes to the local jail and 
lock-up and on to the various types of 



state institutions both for children and 
adults. He then considers prison labor, 
the compensation of prisoners, probation 
and parole, the problems of management 
and supervision and closes the book with a 
carefully selected bibliography. 

It is impossible here to digest the entire 
volume but we may indicate the next steps 
favored by Dr. Robinson. 

1. The socializing of our criminal courts, 
that is, making them, as are our juvenile courts, 
interested not alone in determining guilt or inno- 
cence but in learning what to do with the of- 
fender. . . . 

2. The further development of probation or 
some system of indenture, so that every court, 
instead of only a few, may have this excellent 
bit of machinery ready at hand to use with those 
cases for which it is peculiarly suited. . . . 

3. The establishment of institutions for special 
types of offenders. . . . 

4. The elimination of county and municipal 
jails as places of detention forsentenced prisoners. 

5. Making easy the transfer from one penal 
institution to another, and from penal institu- 
tions to those commonly known as charitable. 

6. The abolition of the death penalty. 

7. Making the goal of prison administration 
the development of character. . . . 

Perhaps the most interesting suggestion 
of the author is that prisons should be un- 
der the supervision of the educational 
department of the state, inasmuch as they 
are fundamentally educational in character 
now that we have passed the time when 
punishment as such was the dominant idea in 
our minds. This idea deserves consideration. 

When one recognizes the difficulties 
caused by the divergent practice in our 
various states, it is easily seen that it is 
hard to give a brief and yet accurate sur- 
vey of the entire country. Whatever our 
opinion as to the specific suggestions of the 
author he has placed us all under deep obli- 
gation. The book should be read by all 
who are in any way connected with the 
treatment of criminals. 

Carl Kelsey. 

Reinsch, Paul Samuel. An American 
Diplomat in China. Pp. xii, 396. 
Price, $4.00. New York: Doubleday 
Page and Company, 1922. 

This volume by Dr. Reinsch, who was 
American Minister at Peking from 1913 to 



